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POt,C E W WN C MASKS ADVANCE THROUGH TIAMAS CIOUOS .N CH.CAC^S UNCOtN ’*« 



SURVIVAL AT THE STOCKYARDS 



S CHISM. bitterncsSt demands for 
violent solution, disenchantment 
with the wav things are. fear of 'vhat 
may be— these are the forces, some 
would sav the demons. That arc loose 
in the I S. in 19*S. The demons ac- 
companied the Democrats u» Chicago. 

\ deeply divided party met amid pur- 
oxvsiii' or violence in the city and ob- 
sessive security measures that surround- 
ed a major t unction of I S. democ- 
racy with the air of a police state. A 
bitter but rational argument about the 
Vietnamese war was traumatic aJly trans- 
lated into street battles between pro- 
testers and police. Nominees and other 
speakers spent valuable ume condemn- 
ing or justifying the conduct of Mayor 
R^hard Daley s heaw -handed cops. 

The images of Chicago will haunt 
the Democrats during the campaign. 
Fvcn if thev can hang together through 
November I they did. after all, avoid a 
major walkout of factions, as happened 
in 194 SX larttc groups within the party 
remain decplv ind ideologically disaf- 
fected. Facing a confident and smooth- 
ly organized G.O.P., the Democrats 
must shoulder the voters* discontent 
with the incumbents. 

Welcome Reforms. Despite the ob- 
viously gloomy prospect, the outcome 
at the stockvards was no! totally grim 
tor the Democrats. Hubert Humphrey. 



desperately appealing for party unity, 
made what on the whole must he con- 
sidered an excellent acceptance speech, 
and his selection of Maine Senator Ed- 
mund Muskic was generally well re- 
ceived. The convention may have picked 
a candidate opposed by a big segment 
of the party and hacked by an alliance 
of old-line political bosses* but there is 
little doubt that the choice represented 
a maioritv view among Democrats It 
ls regrettable, perhaps, that the Amer- 
ican 'p oluica! system did not cast up 
two more modem and exciting can- 
didates than Hubert Humphrey and 
Richard Nixon. But the decision in Chi- 
cago as in Miami Beach, does in a 
rough son of way reflect the popular 
mood. Despite the deep disillusionment 
of manv Americans with the Old Pol- 
itics. the majority seems to have no 
strong appetite for radical solutions. 

In & larger sense, the Chicago pro- 
duction showed a remarkable degree of 
vitalitv in the party — and m the polit- 
ical machinery on display. The symbols 
of ward politics waved like Bourbon 
banners against a tide of reform, but 
the party did stage a convention that 
was more open and more deliberative 
than anv in memory. The passionless 
plav put on by the Republicans in Mi- 
ami Beach, by comparison, was a mere 
ratification process. Admittedly, the 



presidential nomination was never tn se- 
rious question last week. But the party 
did engage in a candid, spirited debate 
on the Viet Nam question, and 4t> f 
of the votes went for the relatively soft 
plank recommended by a minority of 
the Platform Committee: even some 
pro-Humphrey delegates voted against 
the Administration on this issue. 

Moreover, the convention produced 
some welcome reforms. The venerable 
unit rule, often used to smother dissent 
in partv affairs. was summarily 
scrapped. A standing measure to en- 
couragc minority representation al .fu- 
ture conventions was strengthened Reb- 
els challenging the regular delegations 
from Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi 
cot full or partial satisfaction. Said one 
disgruntled Georgian: ’The white con- 
servative vote in the South ls not w ant- 
ed b\ the present party leaders.” 

None of this mattered much to some 
of Eugene McCarthy’s disappointed 
supporters, and their leader’s stubborn 
and unorthodox refusal to J-^dorse 
Humphrey fed their bitterness. For the 
most adamant in this group, the onlv 
hope was to organize a new party, even 
tf it meant a Republican victory. 

Dum and Dee. Other Democrats who 
have been fighting the Administration 
realize that whatever their differences 
with Humphrey, they prefer him to 





THE MAN WHO WOULD RECAPTURE YOUTH 



Nixon. Despite all the talk about Twee- 
dledum ami Twcedlcdce among the div- 
enc banted, real distinctions exist be- 
tween the major candidates and parties. 
Last week’s acrimony and violence ob- 
scured it, but the Democrats assembled 
a plaUorm and a public stance that dif- 
fers markedly trom the Republicans’ 

Nixon and the G.O.P. put heavier em- 
phasis on the law-and-urder issue than 
did Humphrey and the Democrats. The 
Democrats came out for putting into ef- 
fect the radical and expensive propos- 
als of the Kcrner commission report. 
And if necessary, the Democratic plat- 
form says, the Government must be- 
come the “employer of last resort’* of 
those unable to find work in private in- 
dustry. The Republicans stre s s e d fiscal 
responsibility and propose to combat 
urban problems prtmarilv through pri- 
vate enterprise. 

Natural Ground. In campaign strat- 
egy. toil, there is a major difference. 
Nixon obviously hopes for some South- 
ern support. He plucked Spiro Agnew 
from obscurity at least partly to avoid 
offending Dixie. Like Nixon. Humphrey 
enjoyed heavy Southern support lor 
the nomination. But he gave the South 
little in return. He ignored a Southern 
list of seven proposed candidates for 
trie vice-p residential nomination and se- 
lected the man he considered best qual- 
ified of those willing to make the race. 

Humphrey must now make an ag- 
gressive effort to prove that the Dem- 
ocrats who clamor for change do not 
have to change patties. Humphrey must 
also buck the widespread reaction 
against student protests, ihe militant as- 
>crtion of Negro rights and other sourc- 
es of domestic stnte. There may be a 
tendency to conservatism in the coun- 
try right now." he acknowledges. Tf 
you let the country move that wav. it 
will. I have no intention of letting it.” 
If he means it. and at the risk, of being 
punished by thU trend. Humphrev i> 
dearly seeking his natural ground to 
Nixon’s left. 



T HL look is merry, but the mer- 
riment is diluted. Often a pained 
bewilderment clouds his cherubic look, 
and his mouth tightens as if to seal in 
the explosiveness and confusion behind 
it. Despite the dancing eyes, the tireless 
smile, the bouncy spirit, the effusive 
greetings (“Well, bless your heart." 

Thank you. thank you. thank you"), 
the man the Democratic Party has nom- 
inated for President ot the U S. i> not 
to be dismissed simply as a glib, out-of- 
touch relic ot a political era long past. 

Hubert Horatio Humphrey bristles 
at the frequent suggestion that he is a 
man superseded by the times. He can- 
not comprehend why. in view of his rec- 
ord. he is looked upon as dated and 
dull, a prisoner of an obsolete system 
that has proved unresponsive to the 
problems of today. 

He has not lacked courage, as he is 
all too ready to recall. As mayor of Min- 
neapolis at the age oi 34 the is 57 
now), he cleaned up the police force, re- 
duced crime and upgraded schools. He 
risked everything for principle when he 
forced a strong civil rights plank on a re- 
luctant Democratic Convention in 
194#. prompting a walkout by Strom 
Thurmond’s Dixiccrats He showed 
foresight when he crusaded for Med- 
icare 15 years before it became law 
and proposed a Peace Corps nine 
months before it was established. His 
peace credentials, validated in the strug- 
gle for enactment ot the Limited Nu- 
clear Test Ban Treaty, were always gilt- 
edged — until Lyndon Johnson and Viet 
Nam happened along. 

Nonetheless, Humphrey is attacked 
ax deficient in the very qualities that 
have distinguished his career. That ex- 
plains. to a degree, the bewilderment 
that shows up in the pursed lips and 
clenched jaw. What he rails to grasp is 
that he is no longer Mayor Humphrey, 
or young Senator Humphrey, and has 



nor been for many years. He constant- 
ly reminds people of the way he was. 
but he is that way no longer, and his fre- 
quent excursions into nostalgia only un- 
vie rscore the point. 

Conciliator. As TiMfc Correspondent 
Hayes Gorey notes. Hubert Humphrey 
is deeply grateful to Lyndon Johnson 
for having elevated him to the second 
highest office in the land and given 
him a crack, at the first. Yet his grat- 
itude may be misplaced. It was John- 
son who years ago in the Senate played 
a major role in persuading Humphrey 
“to stop kicking the wall." as Hubert 
puts it; to abandon solitary crusades 
for hopeless causes. Once he grasped 
the lesson. Humphrey advanced to Sen- 
ate majority whip and then Vice Presi- 
dent under Johnson’s tutelage. He also 
took on a good deal of L.B.J.’s color- 
ation. Though never as devious or se- 
cretive as Johnson. Humphrey became 
remarkably like him in his desire to 
please everybody, his ambivalence, his 
addiction to hyperbole, his fidelity to 
the power blocs of the old politics (big 
labor. Southern Democrats, the surviv- 
ing bosses and the elderly). He also be- 
came vulnerable to the kind of accu- 
sation emblazoned on a placard in Chi- 
cago last week: “There arc two sides to 
every question; Humphrey endorses 
both.’* 

Like Johnson. Humphrey has become 
distrustful of the press — although his 
condition is nowhere near so grave as 
the President's — and he lias begun to 
open a credibility gap of his own. Like 
Johnson, he has been unable to select 
or attract really first-rate aides With 
some exceptions, notably his newly ap- 
pointed campaign manager. Larrv 
O’Brien, his staff is nondescript; this 
year alone, four of his close associates 
have been accused of wrongdoing. Most 
important, Humphrey learned from 
Johnson that in the U.S. Senate, a eut- 
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tin* edge leads most often to ostracism 
and ineffectiveness- Humphrey could 
tolerate neither: Eugene McCarthy and 
Robert Kennedy always flirted with 
both *Tm not a fighter: l m a concili- 
ator^ Humphrey has said. 

Having chosen the role ot soother 
and persuader, he is puzzled nonetheless 
when people do not identify him with 
the creative, combative politician ot yes- 
teryear. After four years as Lyndon 
Johnsons Vice President, his public per- 
sona is that of a subordinate and apol- 
ogist It has become increasingly dit- 
ticuli to think of him in such terms as 
leader, fighter, innovator — which are 
precisely the terms in which he thinks 
of himself. He argues these days, ur- 
gently and almost desperately, that he 
is too his own man; that he can too be 




TRIBUTE TO BOB KENNEOY 
With choruses of the Battle Hymn. 



a strong, forward-looking President. 
Perhapv But in order to accomplish 
that, he must recapture the spirit of his 
youth After years of deferring to the 
joedi or the Senate, after his service as 
Johnsons Boswell, he will find the 
search particularly ditlicult. 

Humphrey is prone to weep on al- 
most any occasion: his sensitivity to 
bright lights occasionally causes the 
tears to flow, hut his emotionalism is 
more often the cause. He is often too 
anxious to please, too easily swayed, 
too inclined to think that everyone is ba- 
sically a decent fellow. He talks too 
much. On the other hand, he has lim- 
itless energy, infectious enthusiasm. a 
quick and absorptive mind, and un- 
questionable idealism and commitment 
to the shaping of a better America. He 
is. further, a formidable man on the 
stump. Without doubt he has greater 



warmth anJ conveys greater sincerity 
than does Richard Nixon. 

Signs of Schism. The nomination had 
eluded him so Iona— he was fiM con- 
sidered a presidential possibility tn 1V5- 
— that he had finally despaired of win- 
ning it. Thanks to the convulsive events 
of 1968. it came within his reach, y et 
on the day that he finally grasped it. 
he sat glumly in fib suite in ( htcago s 
Conrad' Hilton Hotel while young dem- 
onstrators and angry police lought tn 
the streets below. He tasted not victors 
but the acrid fumes of tear gas that 
wafted through an open window. What 
was to have been the happiest ot days 
turned out to be an occasion tor some 
doubt and depression. V\ hat was to have 
been remembered as the Democratic 
Convention that nominated Hubert 
Humphrev may go down in history in- 
stead as an event ot rancor and noting. 

Show of Support. Dismayed as Hum- 
phry was by his party's confused, ca- 
cophonous mood, he began to brighten 
perceptible as the balloting got under 
wav and moved him ever closer to the 
nomination. The total mounted toward 
the needed 1.312. ‘ Oregon /itch, 

said Humphrey: his fellow Minnesotan. 
Senator Eocene McCarthy, had won 
its 35 votes in the May primary. Hum- 
phrev leaned forward expectantly, then 
broke into a wide grin as Pennsylvania 
put hint over the top with l05i votes. 
‘Pennsylvania started it and Penns\l- 
\onia pm us over!” said the jubilant 
Humphrey, recalling that the states 
show of support last spring gave him 
an all hut unbeatable lead. 

Humphrev blew kisses toward me 
TV screen as the cameras zeroed in on 
his wife Muriel at the hall: then he 
dashed up and kissed the screen. John- 
son. called from the L.B.J. ranch, told 
Humphrey: “You've got us here and 
all vau need now are a few million 
more. We've got to get the party to- 
gether and work to see this through No- 
vember " “Bless your heart/’ said Hum- 
phrev. “Thank you. 

In the Hilton’s Waldorf Room. Hum- 
phrey did a little jig to Lei a Winner 
Leml flu- Way, then told the newsmen 
Ind the girts in white boaters and the 
campaign aides assembled there that 
the nomination was only “the begin- 
ning Of the climb to new heights. He 
assured them that the parts would soon 
be reunited. George McGovern, the late- 
startine candidate who emerged as a 
quietlv capable and attractive man. will 
support Humphrey, if perhaps not en- 
thusiastically “1 am no fan of Richard 
Nixon/* he said. But there was senous 
doubt that McCarthy would ever en- 
dorse the ticket. On the other hand. 
Wayne Morse, one of the loudest Of 
the Viet Nam critics, promised to do 
so as did California Assembly Speaker 
Jesse Lnruh and Vermont Governor 
Philip Hoff, both of whom had been 
hostile toward him. California Congress- 
man Phillip Burton, who had lought 
hard for the dove plank on Viet Nam 
in the platform and hacked MvC artnv 
for the nomination, said ot Humphrey: 



*Tm eoing to support him and en- 
courage everybody I can to support 
him. I think he'll make a damn tine 
President It’s just this damn war lhats 
in mv craw.** . . .. 

In his acceptance speech the follow- 
ing night. Humphrey made a moving 
plea for party unity. He borrowed a 
phrase that Robert Kennedy hail used 
repeatedly before his campaign was cut 
short b\ an assassin's bullet last hine: 

“l need your help.’’ Added the V ice 
President: “There is always the temp- 
tation to leave the scene of battle in 
anger and despair, hut those who know 
the true meaning of democracy accept 
the decision of today, never relinquish- 
ing their right to change it tomorrow 
Never Agoin. It was a 50-m.nutc 
speech, interrupted 75 times by applause 
and three times by short-lived boos. It 
was deftly constructed With suggestions 
from others, the major work was done 
bv Humphrey’s own speechwntmg team 
headed bv Ted VanDyk. and by the 
Vice President himself. 

Given the bellicose mood of the con- 
vention. Humphrey faced a dtfficulr task 
in striking the right tone. He was bla- 
tantly corns at times, and he used the 
device, also employed by Richard Nix- 
on. of giving a point in one sentence 
and taking it back in the next: social jus- 
tice balanced by the need tor law en- 
forcement. peace, hut not forgetting the 
need for firmness. But on the whole, 
he was remarkably successful, and so 
patently, radiantly sincere that even .i 
quotation from St. Francis ot Avsisi 
and a call to the nation for prayer 
were touching rather than treacly^ Ncor- 
ine both “mob violence" and “police 
brutality.” he declared in a reference 
to the previous night’s riot: May Amer- 
ica tonight resolve that never, never 
again shall we see what we have -con. 

” One ot Humphrey's thorniest prob- 
lems was how ro invoke Johnson's name 
without setting off j deafening— and 
damaging — chorus of catcalls. He did 
so by first mentioning the name ot 
every Democratic presidential candi- 
date. beginning with Franklin Roosevelt 
and only then paying tremulous tribute 
to Johnson's achievements. (“And to- 
night, to you. Mr. President. I say thank 
you Thank vou. Mr. President/') Hav- 
ing done his duty, and drawn boos as 
well as heavy applause. Humphrey then 
moved to cut the umbilical. It wa> now 
•the end of an era— the beginning ot a 
new dav." he said. To ensure that no- 
bodv missed the point, he used the 
“new day’’ phrase half a dozen more 
times, and it would be no surprise it 
that became the slogan of his cam- 
paign. In a Humphrey Administration— 
if there is one — he told reporters, 
may turn to new dawn.* The dawn 
comes slowly, but it illuminates.’ 

Strategy of Panic. Humphreys 
speech was a grace note in a week that 
had few,- of them. The amphitheatre it- 
self was heavily guarded and isolated, 
like a prison camp or a nuclear in- 
stallation. It the 10.000 young protest- 
ers were bent on raising a ruckus out- 
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Democratic Nominees Humphrey and Muskie acknowledge accolade in Chicago s Amphitheatre 









in his hold suite at the Conrad Hilton. Humphrey discusses strategy with Aide Larry O'Brien 
On Michigan Avenue. 25 floors below, cops club Y ip pie demonstrators 





In platform light. anti-Vici Nam delegates protest loudly 



On the roll call, Pennsylvania puts Humphrey over the top. Pittsburgh 



Mayor 



Barr waves triumphant!} 
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Chic! Guru to the V ippics. Vilen Ginsberg held a peaceable reading ui Jawn on the beach 
In an unpeaceablc meeting, a young protestor confronts ihc Illinois National Guard 




mil r.<ny*o\. 



Frustrated peace demonstrator^. ret used pcrmosion to march to the convention 
hall, are hemmed in hv grim lines ot biue-helmcted Chicago police 




side the hall. McCarthy's force* were 
determined to raise one wfchln. "There 
is no floor strategy." said McCarthy’s 
.tide, Jerry Eller, only half in jest, on 
the eve of the convention. “Just achieve 
panic, and then win." 

The scene was in sharp contrast with 
1964, when a rare air of harmony pre- 
vailed and I BJ’s ubiquitous aides 
moved in quickly to muffle any signs 
of schism. Johnson’s men were running 
things again, in tandem with Daley, 
hut they were far less conspicuous this 
time — as if they sensed that though 
they controlled the convention’s ma- 
chinery. they did not control its spirit. 

Postmaster General Marvin Watson, 
the unsmiling majordomo of the White 
House stall. oversaw credentials, sched- 
ules and arrangements, but moved 
through ihe amphitheatre’s corridors all 
but unheeded. Convention Manager 
John Criswell was rarely in evidence. 

Sensing the mood. Johnson stayed 
away altogether. He was not worried 
about security; he could have helicop- 
tered from O'Hare Airport directly to 
the convention site without seeing any- 
body but guards, delegates and news- 
men* But be was concerned that his 
appearance would set otT a thunderous 
wave of boos. There were rumors that 
he would turn up on the tinal day. but 
that might have been construed as an at- 
tempt to steal the show from Hum- 
phrey. M cm cover, he himself realized 
that the delegates, on the night of the 
filmed trihute to Robert Kennedy, might 
be lev* than receptive. A* it was. the me- 
morial movie stopped the convention 
cold. With Broadway Star Theodore 
Bike! leading the way, and Actress Shir- 
lev MacLaine weeping freely, delegates 
sang chorus after chorus of the Battle 
Hymn of the Republic while the chair- 
man futility gaveled fur silence. 

Had Johnson gone to Chicago, his 
60th birthday would have been cel- 
ebrated in Soldier Field (capacity: 
77.000). Instead, he had cofFce and cake 
at Daughter Luci’s red brick ranch- 
style house m suburban Austin, lexas. 
I adv Bint and Grandson Lyn w-ere 
there, as well a> two busloads of news- 
men. “I am not talking to the con- 
vention.” he told the reporters, lest he 
be accused of stage-managing the af- 
fair. “I don't have anyone reporting to 
me oilier than Waller Cronkite.” 

Beards and Beads. In Chicago, the 
delegates seemed to come from almost 
ihc same mold as the neat, well-groomed 
Republicans who had assembled in Mi- 
ami Beach three weeks earlier. There 
were more of them (2,989 v. 1.333 Re- 
publicans!. and they w-cre crammed into 
a hall with two-thirds the capacity of 
Miami Beach’s ample Convention Hall. 
There were more beards, beads and ce- 
lebrities. including Astronaut John 
Glenn. Connecticut Delegate* Paul 
Newman and Arthur Miller, California 
Delegates Shirley MacLaine. her broth- 
er Warren Beatty. Decathlon Star Rarer 
Johnson and Pierre Salinger. There 
were more Negroes (337 delegates and 
alternates v. 7S in Miami Beach), and 



they played a far more meaningful role. 
Charming E. Phillips, militant pastor of 
Washington’s 1 incoln Memorial Con- 
gregational Temple, was offered as a 
nominee for the presidency and won 
67 J votes. Georgia State representative 
Julian Bond, also a Negro, was offered 
as a vice-presidential nominee, but with- 
drew because he is 6$ years under the 
constitutional age minimum of 35. Pow- 
er brokers in their own right, like Cleve- 
land’s Mayor Carl Stokes. Richard 
Hatcher. Mayor of Gary, Ind., and 
Michigan Congressman John Conyers 
were also on hand. 

Whatever the differences, the Dem- 
ocrats. like the Republicans, represented 
the nation in all its diversity. Even 
more than the Republicans, however. 




JESSE UNRUH 
Caught in the crunch. 



they faithfully reflected the nation's fis- 
sures and lends. And while live G.O P. 
w.ts bent on papering over the cracks 
in order to restore the party unity that 
had been all but destroyed in 1964. the 
Democrats arrived spoiling for a fight. 
They lost little time in getting down to 
what amounted to a revolutionary over- 
hauling of the regulations that have gov- 
erned past conventions. The unit rule, 
which helped strangle intraparty dis- 
sent in nine states by allowing the ma- 
jority of a delegation to control KMT 
of the votes, was abolished; Humphrey 
had been willing to delay the move 
until 1972 to mollify his Southern back- 
ers. but the convention was in no motkl 
to wait. The rule increasing minority 
representation in delegations at future 
conventions was strengthened, ensuring 
that Negroes would be even more heav- 
ily represented than they were last week. 

The first real battle erupted on the 
first night. California’s Jesse Unruh, 
Speaker of the State Assembly and del- 
egation leader, moved to delay con- 



sideration of the Credentials Committee 
report. Humphrey’s men figured that 
Unruh was simply trying to delay rhe 
convention long enough to get a draft 
movement going for Teddy Kennedv. 
They decided to force a roll-call vote 
as the first big test of strength between 
the pro- and a nti-Ad ministration forces. 
In a nine-room control center on the 
amphitheatre’s second level. Oklahoma 
Senator Fred Harris, a ke> Humphrey 
aide, declared: ”Wc want to put the 
crunch on. This is a big one.” Hum- 
phrey men on the floor were told: “The 
vote i> ‘No* on the Unruh motion, and 
let’s push it.” It turned out to he an 
easy Humphrey victory — 1.6481 to 875 
— and it approximately reflected the di- 
visions within the hall 

The key credentials disputes involved 
Mississippi and Georgia. Making good 
on a promise made in 1964. the Dem- 
ocrats unseated a delegation chosen by 
the regular Democratic machinery of 
Mississippi and replaced it with a ra- 
cially mixed group of insurgents. The 
Credentials Committee sought to settle 
the Georgia dispute hy awarding half 
of the delegation’s 41 elected delegate 
votes to the regulars, who included a 
number of loyal, moderate partv mem- 
bers. and half to a rebel group led by Ju- 
lian Bond. Bond’s group wanted all the 
seats, forced a roll-call vote that turned 
out to be the closest contest ot the con- 
vention. When the move wj> beaten 
1.413 to 1.1)411, the California and 
New York delegations, which proved a 
magnetic force for dissent through the 
convention, chanted “Julian Bond! Ju- 
lian Bond!” Hurriedly, the convention 
was adjourned. 

Narrow Scope. The most bitter, 
bruising fight was waged over the Viet 
Nam plank. I he scope of the debate 
was tar Hummer than it was a ve.tr 
ago. Then, there was >till a raging quar- 
rel about whether the U.S. should es- 
calate the war still further or begin 
curtailing its involvement. Now prac- 
tically everybody agreed that the war 
should be ended, and the dispute cen- 
tered on the mechanics ot settlement. 
For a time. Humphrey edged toward fa- 
voring an outright bombing halt against 
North Viet Nam, with no conditions at- 
tached. Johnson too had been thinking 
of declaring such a halt, chidly be- 
cause he had been assured b\ Moscow 
that it was seriously interested in per- 
suading Hanoi to reach a settlement of 
the war. Premier Kosygin had even 
sent Johnson a letter expressing Mos- 
cow’s willingness to cooperate. 

In the light ot these developments. 
Humphrey decided that he would delay 
staking out a detailed Viet Nam po- 
sition for the Platform Committee. 
Events, he figured, would Like care of 
that tor him. and any new move to- 
ward peace would help him tremen- 
dously. He begun using more dovish 
terms in public, promoting a bombing 
halt ami hinting at progress in Paris. 
Johnson abruptly reversed field with 
his hard-line talk before the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars in Detroit two weeks 
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ago, catching Humphrey unawares. The 
reason: Moscow had turned cool, per- 
haps because of the Czechoslovak cri- 
sis. while Hanoi's negotiators in Paris 
had abruptly reverted to a rigid stance 
and Communist troops in South Viet 
Nam were resuming their arracks on 
the cities. Johnson told associates that 
Hanoi and Moscow were “reading the 
polls" in the U S. and “playing Dem- 
ocratic Parry politics" in hopes of in- 
fluencing the choice of a candidate. 

After a new briefing. Humphrey re- 
verted to the Administration line. Some 
Midwestern supporters. who had 
cheered the dovish stance in a private 
Chicago talk just a few days earlier, 
felt betrayed. The hawks were just as 
outraged that he had even considered a 
bombing pause. 

Initially, the Platform Committee ap- 
proved a plan urging the C.S. to “stop 
ull remaining bombing of North Viet 
Nam in the expectation of restraint 
and reasonable response from Hanoi." 
Johnson did not like the business about 
“expectation." Though he huffily de- 
nied any role m dictating the platform 
language, he summoned Committee 
Chairman Hale Boggs back to Wash- 
ington, ostensibly for a briefing on 
Czechoslovakia, but also for a Viet Nam 
briefing. He sent White House Staffer 
Charles Murphy to Chicago to oversee 
the Viet Nam deliberation Soon the 
text was changed to read that the bomb- 
ing would stop “when this action would 
not endanger the lives of our troops in 
the field." No one was quite sure what 
that meant 

McCarthy was determined to use the 
Viet Nam plank as hU springboard to 
the nomination. By sponsoring a floor 
fight over the minority proposal, which 
called for “an unconditional end to all 
bombing," he hoped to split the party 
and attract enough support to put him 
over. At first, the convention's man- 
agers sought to schedule debate on the 
issue in the early -morning hours when 
practically nobody would be watching 
TV. But the dissidents raised a tre- 
mendous ruvkuv “Let’s go home, let’s 
go home!" they roared. Convention 
Chairman Lari Albert seemed at a loss. 
Finally. Chicago’s Mayor Richard Da- 
ley drew .1 finger across his throat and 
Albert got the message. He cut the fuss 
Oil by adjourning the meeting. 

Sfop the War. NX hen the debate got 
under way next afternoon, it led to an 
unusually free and searching exchange 
of v iew s Many war critics w anted above 
all a kind of ritual sacrifice — an ad- 
mission by the Johnson Administration 
that its involvement in Viet Nam had 
been a grave error Doves generally 
characterized the majority plank as a 
charter for more of the same. 

Supporters of the plank argued that 
it left several options open to a future 
President, rather than unwisely com- 
mitting him in advance to a specific 
course of action. Moreover, warned 
Missouri’s Governor Warren Hcamcs. 
an unconditional bombing halt could cn- 
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danger V S. servicemen. Boggs cited a 
statement by VS. Viet Nam Command- 
er Creighton Abrams to the effect that 
a bombing halt would mean a fivefold 
increase in enemy strength in the area 
of the Demilitarized Zone within two 
weeks. Many military experts consider 
Abrams* estimate an exaggeration. 

The doves received the loudest ova- 
tions for their statements. But the pro- 
Adminixtrarion forces, dominated by 
Southerners who were determined to 
prevent a repudiation of Johnson's pol- 
icies though not particularly interested 
in how the plank might damage Hum- 
phrey. received the most votes. When 
Albert read the final tally, it stood at 
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1,567 { for the majority plank. 1 .0411 
for the minority. Even before he fin- 
ished reading the results, a chant of la- 
ment began in the New York dele- 
gation: “We shall overcome, we shall 
overcome ..." From the galleries: 
“Stop the war! Stop the war!" 

As happened often during the week 
in such situations, an official on the po- 
dium flashed a signal to the 50-piccc 
Lou Breese orchestra to strike up some 
noisy numbers to drown out the chants. 
In this case, with stunning inappro- 
priateness after a debate on bombing, 
it was the Air Force’s song. Off IVe 
Go Into ih r Wild Bine Yonder. The 
hand ripped into floppy Days Are Here 
Again in the midst of a somber pas- 
sage on Viet N.im during Humphrey’s 
acceptance speech. 

A Real Ball Game. Fullv of 

the Democratic delegates stood in op- 
position to the Administration's policy 
— and by implication. Humphrey’s. 
Even so. the Viet Nam uproar proved 
no real threat to the Vice President’s 
hopes of gaining the nomination. The 
greatest threat came, instead, in an eva- 
nescent move to draft Massachusetts 
Senator Edward Kennedy. 

California’s Cnruh. anxious to win 
over the state’s fractious liberals so that 
he can seek the governorship in 1970 
the has even been seen recently on va- 
cation sporting a Nehru jacket and love 
beads), talked up a switch to Teddy Mc- 
Govern and Connecticut Senator Abe 
RibicotT persuaded Dalev to delav his 
anticipated endorsement of Humphrey 
for a few days to see if the draft- 
Tcddy move could get rolling. Daley 
needed little persuading; Humphrey' is 
his fourth choice, atter Lyndon John- 
son. then Bobby Kennedy, and finally 
Teddy Kennedy. 

From a suite in the opulent Stan- 
dard Club, a businessman’s retreat near 
the Loop, Teddy's brother-in-law Ste- 
phen Smith headed the operation. A 
day before the presidential balloting, 
he drove to Gene McCarthy’s head- 
quarters at the Conrad Hilton. McCar- 
thy assured Smith that it a genuine 
drait developed, he would step aside 
and throw his support to Kennedy — 
hut only after his own name had first 
been placed in nomination, since he 
felt he owed at least that much to 
those who had supported him for %o 
long. McCarthy asked Smith if he 
thought such a move would do any 
good. “It would then be a real ball 
game." said Smith. But in Hyannisport. 
Teddy was still convinced that he should 
not be in the game — yet. He is V». and 
his youth would deter him. So does 
the fact that his brother Robert’s as- 
sassination occurred so recently Either 
1972 or 1976, he concluded, would he 
a better Lime. Just before Daley held 
his final caucus with the Illinois del- 
egation. Ted Kennedy issued a state- 
ment through his VV ashington office, 
urging suppoitcrs “to cease all activity 
on my behalf." 

The last apparent obstacle to Hu- 
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beri Humphrey** nomination was out 
of the way. After the turbulent Viet 
Nam debate, the delegates took a two- 
hour breaks then began drifting back 
to the amphitheatre to vote on the pres- 
idential nomination. But at that mo- 
ment. Chicago’s lake front uas turn- 
ing into a battleground. All week, the 
antiwar demonstrators and Chicago's 
police had engaged in minor, but some- 
times bloody skirmishes. On the night 
of the presidential balloting, the skir- 
mishes turned into a major battle Her 
following story). 

At the amphitheatre, taped scenes of 
flailing police batons were played over 
scores of television screens. The del- 
egates were appalled. Standing at the 
podium to nominate McGovern. Ribi- 
coff looked down at the Illinois dele- 
gation 15 feet in front of him. and 
denounced “Gestapo tactics in the 
streets of Chicago.” Daley’s lieutenants 
leaped up. shaking their fists. ' How 
hard it is to accept the truth,” said Ri- 
bicoff calmly, looking straight at Daley. 
"How hard it is.” Now Dalcv was on 
his feet too. the heavy -jowled. heavy -lid- 
ded "Great Dumpling,” as Chicago Col- 
umnist Mike Royko calls him. waving 
his arms, cupping one hand to his mouth 
and shouting, among other things. "Get 
out. go home!*’ 

Speaker after speaker referred to the 
scene at the Hilton, and each set off a 
rumbling chorus of boos aimed at Da- 
ley. Several delegates demanded that 
the convention be transferred to an- 
other city. Donald Peterson, a Wiscon- 
sin dairy* executive and chairman of 
his state's rambunctious delegation, 
shouted into his state's microphone: 
"Thousands of voung people are being 
beaten on the streets of Chicago! 1 
move this convention be adjourned for 
two weeks and moved to another city.” 
Daley was so rattled that at one point, 
when Illinois was asked it it had any 
names to place in nomination, he 
grabbed the mike and started casting 
the state's votes. Finally, beet-red with 
anger, he stood up and walked out of 
the hall. The night after "Bloody 
Wednesday.” as it came to be called, a 
cordon of plainclothesmen ringed the Il- 
linois delegation, and the galleries were 
packed with the mayor's henchmen 
waving freshly printed banners: WE 
LOVE DALEY. 

Locked Door. Humphrey s nomina- 
tion was almost an anticlimax. It went 
very much as his aides had anticipated: 
a first-ballot victors with 1,761 i votes 
to 601 for McCarthy. 146* for Mc- 
Govern. 67* for Channing Phillips. 

Humphrey had little problem choos- 
ing a running mate. He had consulted 
UK) party leaders, businessmen and la- 
bor officials. including A.F.L-CJ.O. Boss 
George Meany. who simply urged him 
to choose the best man. By the morn- 
ing after his nomination, his mind was 
made up. A week before Chicago, he 
had met for two hours in his Harbour 
Square apartment in Southwest Wash- 
ington with Gene McCarthy. McCarthy 
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agreed that his own chances for the 
nomination were slight, whereupon 
Humphrey asked if the second spot 
would appeal to him. “Xo, v said Mc- 
Carthy. "Don't offer it.” During the 
same week. Humphrey visited Teddy 
Kennedy at the Senator’s McLean. Va . 
home. "Teddy told me he wasn’t a can- 
didate.” said Humphrey. He asked Ken- 
nedy: "Is the door ajar, is the key in it. 
or is it locked?” Replied Teddy: 'The 
door is locked I'm not a contender.” 

Ethnic Appeal. Weeding out of oth- 
er possibilities left Maine’s Edmund 
Muskie. little-known but with other as- 
sets to commend him. A ruggedly hand- 
some. young-looking man of 54, he 
imparts a l.incolncsque air of cool 
statesmanship in counterpoint to Hum- 
phrey's volatile manner. A former Dem- 
ocratic Governor and currently Senator 
of an overwhelmingly Republican state. 
Muskie is a Polish Catholic. The era of 
religiously balanced tickets and of pure- 
ly ethnic appeal may be dying, but it is 
not quite dead. Besides, there are con- 
siderably more Poles in the l .S (6.000,- 
000) than Greeks (600.000k giving the 
Democrats a clear edge in that de- 
partment over Nixon's vice-presidential 
choice. Spiro Agnew. Particularly im- 
portant is the fact that the heaviest con- 
centrations of Poles arc in nine key 
industrial states that account for 196 
of the 270 electoral votes needed to 
win the presidency.' Muskie may well 
be able to offset < »corge Wallace's strong 
appeal to this bloc In his acceptance 
speech. Muskie acquitted himself well, 
undet scoring the need for the U S “to 
build a peace, to heal our country.” 

Study Ponels. To run the campaign. 
Humphrey named cx-Postmastcr Gen- 
eral Larry O'Brien to the dual post of 
campaign manager and chairman of the 
Democratic National Commit let L nder 
the diffident John Bailey and in the 
face of total indifference on the part of 
the President, who never cared much 
about the mechanics of national pol- 
itics. the committee ha* all but with- 
ered away in the past five years. O'Brien, 
who will handle both jobs without pay — 
but is anxious to depart immediately 
after the campaign to replenish his 
finances — promised to have the com- 
mittee “updated and strengthened in 
every* way.” 

Agriculture Secretary Orville Free- 
man will play a key role. For two 
months, he has been conferring with 
party leaders, commissioning polls of 
voter attitudes toward Humphrey* and 
drawing up an overall battle plan. For 
months, 32 individual study gToups have 
been working up position papers for 
the Vice President. Former Chairman 
of the Council of Economic Adusers 
Walter Heller oversees seven economic 
study units: Columbia Kremlinologist 
Zbigniew Bnrezinski coordinates nine 

• New York, with 1,300.000, Illinois 750.000, 
Pennsylvania 740, non. Michigan 500.000. New 
Jersey 44)0,000. Ohio 250.000. Massachusetts 

250.000, Wisconsin 200,000, Connectumt 

200.000. 
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foreign policy groups: other panels are 
headed by veteran Government advis- 
ers like Francis Keppel. former Com- 
missioner of Education, and Jerome 
VV'iesncr, who was Special Assistant to 
the President on Science and Tech- 
nology from 1961 to 1964. In addition, 
Humphrey has his own “Minnesota Ma- 
fia" of businessmen and lawyers. 

Slim to None. Humphrey launched 
his campaign this week as the under- 
dog. Nixon led him by an overwhelm- 
ing Ibfs in the last Gallup poll and by 
6vr in a later Lon Harris sampling. He 
trailed Nixon by four points in his 
home state’s* Minnesota Poll, by nine in 
the Chicago Sun-Times* Illinois survey 
Though the G.O P. may ultimately suf- 
fer the most from George Wallace's 
third party. Humphrey knows that the 
Alabamian’s racist pitch also threatens 
to cut deeply into the Northern blue-col- 
lar wards that were once dependably 
De m oc r atic. \s for the South. Hum- 
phrey h.is little choice but to write 
much of it otT to Nixon and Wallace. 
One North Carolina delegate declared 
that the Democrats' chances in his state 
ranged from “slim to none.*’ 

On the eve of his nomination. Hum- 
phrey read a 30-pagc campaign primer 
made up of recommend at ions* offered 
by a number of advisers. A major sug- 
gestion was that his firsi task must be to 
establish, swiftly and firmly, an image 
of decisiveness, independence and in- 
ventiveness. On the two issues that are 
likely to dominate ihe campaign, how- 
ever, Humphrey may find little room for 
maneuver If he strays loo lar toward 
the doves on Viet Nam. he risks antag- 
onizing both the Administration and the 
hawks. He will probably talk about “jus- 
tice and law" rather than the more re- 
pressive-sounding Republican usage, 
“law and order." but he will have to do 
st) without opening himself to attack 
tram Nixon and Wallace. 

It will be a lough path to tread. Col- 
umnist Joseph Kraft, for one. is con- 
vinced that he will succeed. “Humphrey 
is the man for this particular season 
partly because he is in rapport with the 
established chiefs of the low-income 
whites.** wrote Kraft. "He speaks their 
rhetoric and shares their faith in the 
basic goodness of American life. He 
does not force them into a corner of de- 
fensive hostility. And because he is a 
prairie radical not altogether relevant 
to the sharpest problems of the im- 
mediate present, he will not be firing 
up the young for a bloody march down 
the path to disaster.** 

Ready to Lead. Humphrey's aides de- 
scribe him as “the man whose time has 
come.” An argument can be made that 
his time ha% passed; that the adven- 
turous spirit of Minneapolis and his 
early days in the Senate can no longer 
be recaptured. Humphrey thinks they 
can. At the end of his acceptance 
speech, he cried. "I am ready to lead 
our country!** He has nine weeks to per- 
suade the electorate that he also has 
the qualifications. 
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T HE assault from the left was fu- 
rious, fluky and bizarre. Vet the 
Chicago police department responded 
in a way that could only be charac- 
terized as sanctioned mayhem. With 
hilly clubs, tear gas and Mace, the blue- 
shirted. bluc-helmeted cops violated the 
civil rights of countless innocent cit- 
izens and contravened every accepted 
code of professional police discipline. 

No one could accuse the Chicago 
cops of discrimination. They savagely 
attacked hippies, yrppies. New Leftists, 
revolutionaries, dissident Democrats, 
newsmen, photographers, passers-by, 
clergymen and at least one cripple. Win- 
ston Churchill’s journalist grandson got 
roughed up. Playboy's Hugh Hefner 
took a whack on the backside (see 
Press). The police even victimized a 
member of the British Parliament. Mrs. 
Anne Kerr, a vacationing Labonte who 
was Maced outside the Conrad Hilton 
and hustled off to the lockup. 

Creative Warlord. “The force used 
was the force that was necessary.” in- 
sisted Police Superintendent James 
Conlisk Jr. He could point to ihe for- 
tunate fact that no one was killed. He 
also pointed out — almi»st with pride — 
that the casualties included 152 cops. 
Yet the cops' excesses during die Dem- 
ocratic Convention were not basically 
Conhsk’s doing. Chicago is Mayor Rich- 
ard J. Daley s satrapy. 

Daley rakes a fierce, eccentric pride 
in Chicago. For 13 years, he has ruled 
his province like a Chinese warlord. 
The hist of America’s big-citv busses, 
the jowly. ira>cible mayor has on the 
whole been a creative autocrat, lacing 
his megalopolis with freeways, pulling 
in millions in federal spending. 

Daley is also something of an orig- 
inal. In a city with as robust a tra- 
dition of political corruption .ls Boston 
or New York, he has maintained a pris- 
tine record of personal honesty. Yet. 
like any other expert monarch, he has 
always known where anJ how to tol- 
erate corruption within his realm. The 
son of a sheet-metal worker. Daley grew 
up in the gritty district of Bridgeport, 
where he continues to live in a modest 
bungalow. After starting out as a sec- 
retary to the city council at 25, Daley 
scrambled upward through the party- 
ranks. Hence his understanding of Chi- 
cago’s muscles and nerves is Jeeply in- 
tuitive. But it is growing archaic, as the 
mayor's lines to the Negro community 
atrophy and he continues to rule in the 
personalistic style of a benevolent Irish 
despot of the wards. 

Daley nonetheless retains formidable 
influence within the Democratic Party. 
Thanks to his control of the state gov- 
ernment and delegation. King Richard 
is one of the most assiduously courted 
Democratic politicians in the country. 
As Robert Kennedy said last spring: 
“Dick Daley means the ball game.” 

It w as through such clout that he se- 



cured the Democratic convention for 
Chicago. However, Lyndon Johnson and 
other party leaders arc equally to blame. 
They wanted the convention in Chi- 
cago this year in large part because 
they felt that it was the one city where 
the authorities could deal successfully 
with the planned disruptions. Daley 
thought so as well. 

Bristling Camp. Some Democratic 
officials sensed disaster. First an elec- 
trical workers’ strike ruined prospects 
for adequate television coverage of the 
streets, which Daley may not have want- 
ed anyway. The strike, called 14 weeks 
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before the convention, also prevented 
the installation of telephones and se- 
riously impeded the candidates’ opera- 
tions. Then, nine days before the con- 
vention opened, drivers for the city’s 
two major cab companies struck. Ra- 
cial violence, which mercifully never 
erupted, was a real prospect. So were 
angry demonstrations hv the young. 

But the mayor had his way with the 
party. “Law and order will be main- 
tained.” he repeated ritualisticallv. He 
put his lI„9(K>-man police force on 
twelve-hour shifts, called up more than 
5,000 Illinois National Guard troops. 
In addition, some 6.500 federal troops 
were flown in. Dalev turned Chicago 
into a bristling armed camp, with a 
posse of more than 23,000 at the ready. 
The convention hall was protected by 
barbed wire and packed with cops and 
security agents, welcome ro Prague, 
said demonstrators* signs. 
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No Amenities. Daley refused the pro- 
testers permission to sleep on the grass 
of Chicago's Lincoln Park, a 1.185- 
acrc expanse on the North Side. Crit- 
ics of the cops pointed out that the she 
was ideal for the dissidents: it would 
also have been ideal lor the police, 
who could have left the kids alone and 
stood guard on the fringes of the park 
until the soldiers of dissent got bored 
and left or until the convention was 
over, it might not have worked out 
that way. since many of the protesters 
were fiercely determined to find trou- 
ble. but at least the notion offered a bet- 
ter chance of avoiding violence. Had 
Daley been gifted with either humane 
imagination or a sense of humor, he 
would have arranged to welcome the 
demonstrators, cosset them with ameni- 
ties like portable toilets, as the Gov- 
ernment did during the Washington civil 
rights march of 19 6?. Instead. Dale) vir- 
tually invited violence. 

The police were not unhappy Daley 
had prepared them last April, in the 
wake of the riots following Martin Lu- 
ther King's assassination, when he or- 
dered the cops to “shoot to kill" ar- 
sonists and to “shoot to maim or crip- 
ple" looters. Chicago police theoretically 
receive regular in-service riot training, 
but in fact the training consists largely 
of reading general departmental orders 
raihcr than intensive drilling. 

Bloodletting. Fortunately, there was 
no shooting. The demonstrators con- 
stant!} taunted the police and in some 
cases deliberately disoheved reasonable 
orders. Most of the provocations were 
verbal — screams of "Pic!" and fouler 
epithets Many cops seemed unruffled 
by the insults. Policeman John Gruber 
joked: “We kind ol like the word pig. 
Some of us answer our officers *Oink.* 
oink, sir,’ just to show it doesn't bother 
us." The police reacted more angrily 
when the demonstrators sang GchI Bit s* 
America or recited “1 pledge allegiance 
to the flag." 

In some of the wilder fighting, the 
demonstrators hurled bricks, bottles and 
nail-studded golf balls at the police linev 
During the first three days, the cops gen- 
erally reacted only with tear gas and oc- 
casional beatings. But on Wednesday 
night, as the convention gathered to 
nominate Hubert Humphrey, the police 
had a cathartic blood letting. Outraged 
when the protesters lowered a U.S flag 
during a rally in Oram Park beside 
Lake Michigan, the cops hurled tear 
gas into the crowd. 

The demonstrators hem upon pa- 
rading to the convention hall (Daley 
had refused a permit), regrouped in 
front of the Hilton, where they were sur- 
rounded by phalanxes of cops. Police 
warned the demonstrators to clear the 
streets, waited for five minutes for sev- 
eral busloads of reinforcements to ar- 
rive. And then the order was given. 

Violent Orgy. Chicago cops arc built 
like beer trucks. They flailed blindly 
into the crowd of some 3,000. then 
ranged onto the sidewalks to attack on- 
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WHO WERE THE PROTESTERS? 



lookers. In a pincer movement, they 
trapped some 150 people against the 
wail of the hotel. A windou of the Hil- 
ton's Havmarkei lounge gave wav. and 
about ten of the tjrgets spilled into the 
lounge after the shards of glass. A squad 
of police pursued them inside and beat 
them. Two bunny-clad waitresses took 
one look and capsized in a dead faint. 
By now the breakdown of police dis- 
cipline was complete. Bloodied men and 
women tried to make their way into 
the hotel lobby. Upstairs on the 15th 
floor, aides in the McCarthy headquar- 
ters set up a makeshift hospital. 

The onslaught ended half an hour 
later, with about 200 arrested and hun- 
dreds injured. Elsewhere, the confron- 
tation continued through the night. 
Then at 5 a m, on Fridav. with the con- 
vention ended, eleven policemen 
swarmed up to the McCarthy head- 
quarters. They claimed that the vol- 
unteers had tossed smoked fish, ash- 
trays and beer earn at the heimeted 
cops below. With neither evidence nor 
search warrant they clubbed McCarthy 
campaign workers. One cop actually 
broke his bitty club on a volunteer's 
skull. Daley stood bv his angrv defense 
of his cops' conduct against the •‘ter- 
rorists.” who. he snarled, "use the foul- 
est of language that you wouldn't hear 
in a brothel bouse." 

The demonstrators had chanted the 
night before: "The whole world is 
watching?" And it was. Newspapers and 
television commentators from Moscow 
to Tokyo reacted with revulsion to the 
orgy of violence in America’s Second 
City. Thanks to Mayor Dalcv, not only 
C hicago but the rest of the U.S. as 
well was pictured as a police *tatc 
That impression may be unfair to a 
handsome and hospitable city, but it 
will linger long after Dick Daley's reign. 



T HEY left Chicago more as victors 
than as victims. Long before the 
Democratic Convention assembled, the 
protest leaders w-ho organized last 
week's marches and melees realized that 
the\ stood no chance of influencing the 
political outcome or reforming “the sys- 
tem." Thus their strategy became one 
of calculated provocation. The aim was 
to irritate the police and the party boss- 
es so intensely that their reactions would 
look like those of mindless brutes and 
skull-busters. After all the blood, sweat 
and tear gas, the dissidents had pretty 
well succeeded in doing just that. 

Tatterdemalion Innocents. The strat- 
egy had been six months in formu- 
lation. Three disparate detachments of 
the voting made up last week's Army 
of the Night There were the self-styled 
“American revolutionaries'* — among 
them anarchists and Maoists. hard-core 
members of the National Mobilization 
Committee to End the War in Viet 
Nam. and Students for a Democratic 
Society — many of them veterans of the 
October March on the Pentagon. There 
was the Youth International Party hip- 
pies!. minions of the absurd whose lead- 
ers failed last fall to levitate the Pen- 
tagon but whose antics at least leav- 
ened the grim seriousness oT the New 
Leftists with much-needed humor. And 
then there were the young McCarthy 
workers, the “Clean for Gene" con- 
tingent who had shaved beards, length- 
ened miniskirts and turned on to polit- 
ical action in the mainstream, only to 
see the dTcams ol New Hampshire shat- 
tered in the stockyards of Chicago. 

In all. about 10.000 demonstrators 
showed up. a traction of the horde that 
had been predicted by their leaders Ac- 



cording to Chicago police records, 49^ 
of the 650 arrested came from outside 
Illinois (most from New' York and 
Michigan i: the majority were in their 
teens and 20s and only 91 prisoners 
were 30 or above. 

In the main, they were tatterdemalion 
innocents with long hair, granny glass- 
es. and a sense of bewildered outrage 
at the war and the nation's political pro- 
cesses Not so innocently, mam were 
equipped with motorcycle crash hel- 
mets. gas masks (purchasable at $4.98 
in North Side army-navy surplus 
stores), hail money and anti-Mace un- 
guents. A handful of hard-liners in the 
“violence hag" also earned golf balls 
studded with spikes, javelins made of 
snow-fence slats, aerosol cans full of 
caustic oven-cleaning fluids, ice picks, 
bricks, bottles, and clay tiles sharpened 
to points that would have satisfied a 
Cro-Magnon hear hunter 

Ironic Fate. Most of the protest lead- 
ers staved in the background. Mobili- 
zation Chairman David Tyre Dellinger. 
53. the shy editor-publisher of /./7>er- 
aiiofK who led last fall's Pentagon 
March, studiously avoided the main 
confrontation before the Hilton. His 
chief aide. Tom Has den. 28. a New 
left author who visited Hanoi three 
years ago. was so closely tailed bv plain- 
clothesmcn that he finally donned a yip- 
pie-style wjg to escape their attentions. 
Nonetheless, he was arrested. Rennie 
Davis. 28. the clean-cut son of a Tru- 
man Administration economic adviser, 
took a more active pan as one of the 
Chicago organizers: his aim. he said, 
was “to force the police Mate to lie- 
come more and more visible, yet some- 
how survive in it.” At Grant Park on 
Wednesday afternoon, he both succeed- 
ed and failed. The police action against 
the demonstrators triggered the Hilton 
march, hut Rennie — despite his short 
hair, scholarly spectacles and button- 
down collar — was litcralls busted, and 
later took nine stitches in his split scalp. 
Yippie Gum Abbic Hoffman. 32. 
cadged dinner from his four police tails, 
vipped up a storm in Lincoln Park 
(where he passed out phone numbers 
of cops and city officials for telephonic 
harassment), and was ultimately arrest- 
ed for wearing a four-letter word on 
his forehead. 

The most ironic fate of all befell Bril- 
lo-bearded Jerry Rubin. 30. a former 
Berkeley free-speecber and now a yip- 
pie leader. T o protect himself from po- 
lice strong-arm tactics, Rubin hired a 
husky, slcdgc-fistcd Chicagoan known 
as “Big Bob Lavin," whose heard and 
bellicosity were matched by his ability 
at bottle-throwing in cent ron tat ions 
with the cops. Big Bob was gassed by 
the police, fought them valiantly, but 
was finally clubbed into submission — 
carrying with him into jail Rubins tac- 
tical diary. Only then was it revealed 
that Big Bob was really an undercover 
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DELLINGER AMONG YIPPIE5 
Success for the strategy. 



cap. Robert Pic non, T5. Chicago po- 
lice pointed ominously to such entries 
in Rubin's diary as a hand-drawn map 
of the Hilton Hotel area and a re- 
flection that “we really should attend 
McCarthy rallies and recruit pro- Mc- 
Carthy s for our marches. This lends us 
the respectability of a pro-establishment 
group." Big Bob's duplicity did not fa/e 
Rubin, who said. when released on 
S2.5LK) bail: “Well, at least he was a 
good bodyguard.'* 

Wider Division? Chicago was not 
the end of the road for the militants. 
Scott Lash. 22, a psychology dropout 
from the University of Michigan and a 
McCarthy worker, observed that the 
Chicago scene left most ot the march- 
er** more frustrated and embittered. 
Scuffing his biking boots and twiddling 
his granny glasses. Lash lamented at 
week*** end: “There’s going to be a 
wider division in the country than ever. 
There's going to be more violence, both 
by whites and blacks, and I’m willing 
to be part of it. I wouldn't have thought 
this before the convention. ’’ 

Mayor Daley asserted th.it he had ev- 
idence of a Communist conspiracy to 
disrupt the convention. Actually, the 
“terrorists.” as he called them, made 
no bones about conspiring to make trou- 
ble. But their visible leaders, at least, 
were disaffected young Americans who 
professed a* much scorn for Commu- 
nism as for capitalism. Foolhardy and 
arrogant as their tactics often were, the 
main goal of the protesters was io ex- 
press their rejection of both the war 
and party hos*.Lsm. and they undeniably 
made it register in the minds of Dem- 
ocratic leaders Ironically — and perhaps 
significant] v — the demonstrators' most 
effective allies were the police, without 
whose brutal aid the protest would not 
have been so striking. 



F ROM his bedroom window on the 
23rd floor of the Conrad Hilton. 
Eugene McCarthy viewed the carnage 
on Michigan Avenue, turning now and 
again to the TV screen to w aich the dis- 
solution of his own hopes at the con- 
vention hall. Only once, when Cali- 
fornia's Jesse Unnih. a holdout sup- 
porter of Teddy Kennedy, appeared on 
the screen, did he show anger. And 
even that was relatively subdued. “That 
doublecrossing son of a bitch,” he 
growled. 

His main concern was with the young 
people below. “Oh. Dad.” pleaded his 
daughter Mary, “help them!” That eve- 
ning he went down to his staff head- 
quarters on the 15th floor, where his 
doctor, William Davidson, had opened 
a makeshift hospital. McCarthy com- 
forted the bruised and bleeding. A girl 
who had been injured wept hysterically, 
and photographers crowded around her. 
Only then did McCarthy show the cnu>- 
rion reporters had looked for during 
nine long months of arduous campaign- 
ing. “Get out of the way, fellows. You 
don't have to see anything. Get the 
hell out of the way!” 

Keeping Cool. Shaken, he returned 
to his suite. In one final gesture, which 
even he probably knew would be use- 
less. he sought to end the v rolence. tele- 
phoning his campaign manager at the 
International Amphitheatre to tell him 
to withdraw the name of Eugene Mc- 
Carthy from the balloting. “It looked.” 
he remarked later, “like the convention 
might break up in chaos. I thought thU 
might stabilize it.” By then it was too 
late. The balloting in the convention 
hall had already started, and the count 
— and the violence below — went on. 



Next day. a few hours before Hum- 
phrey's acceptance speech. McCarthy 
crossed the street — still lined with 
troops and cops — to speak to a rally of 
the disaffected in Grant Park. “I am 
happy.” he said, “to he here to address 
the government in exile.” When he said 
farewell to a group of cheering cam- 
paign workers, he added: “I may be visi- 
bly moved. I have been very careful 
not to be visibly moved throughout my 
campaign. If you people keep on this 
way, I may. as wc say, lose my cool.” Al- 
ready. some of hfc followers were wear- 
ing black arm bands and a new' cam- 
paign button. It was blank. 

In the end. as at the beginning, the 
Senator from Minnesota was a mystery 
— a nearly unlaihumable blend of in- 
tellect, humor, humility and arrogance. 
Always he was his own man. When he 
was asked whether he would make a 
good President, lie answered: “! am will- 
ing to be President. 1 think I would be 
an adequate President I really don't 
want to let you believe that I'm car- 
rying the whole burden for the coun- 
try'. I'm kind of an accidental instru- 
ment really.” 

Pride ond Persuasion. Yet sometimes 
this understatement became a form of 
intellectual pride. Persuasion was some- 
how beneath him. Talking to delegates 
uncertain about his position on Viet 
Nam. he would say: “I've written three 
books on my positions'* or “1 put out a 
position paper on that last week.” 
Though he needed Negro support, he re- 
fused to make any special pleas, noting 
airily that “when the Negroes know 
my record, they 'll come along.” They 
never did. He yearned tor the support 
of C£sar Chavez, a Bobby Kennedy sup- 
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porter and leader of California migrant 
workers who has become a virtual mes- 
M.ih to thousands of Mexican Amer- 
icans. The Senator did in fact have 
long talks with Chavez. But he could 
not brine himself to ask for the labor 
leader’s help. He only observed mildly 
that "we hope you will he with uv“ Cha- 
vez sat on the sidelines. 

At times. McCarthy could be petty 
and vindictive. Robert Kennedy could 
never understand the apparent hatml 
McCarthy felt for him — an emotion that 
seemed to have deeper origins than Bob- 
by's political sin of joining the race 
after New Hampshire. The better-ed- 
ucated. McCarthy told an audience in 
Oregon, preferred him to Kennedy. 
‘"Kennedy plays softball.” he said at an- 
other point. “I play baseball.” His flair 
for the malicious aside showed again 
when he talked about Speechwritcr 
Richard Goodwin, an early supporter 
who left him for Bobh\. then returned 
after the assassination, staying on until 
the last ballot. “Dick Goodwin.” said 
McCarthy. “has been a good and faith- 
ful servant — on and off.” McCarthy was 
nevertheless deeply disturbed by the 
murder in Los Angeles. As for its po- 
litical repercussions, he noted last week: 
“If Senator Kennedy had not died, we 
would have this party under control on 
Viet Nam ” 

Whatever McCarthy's feelings may 
have been about Robert Kenned) as a 
rival, he wa*> willing to give up nine 
months of elfort for Ted last week. 
Sounded out b> Stephen Smith, Ken- 
nedy’s brother-in-law. at the height of 
the I eddy boom let. McCarthy offered 
to throw all his weight to the last sur- 
viving brother. “Smith said Teddy 
wouldn’t go tor it if he had to fight 
with me.” McCarthy recounted. “1 told 
him he wouldn't have to fight with me 
I told him 1 was willing to give all the 
strength I had to Kennedy on the first 
ballot — or any ballot.” McCarthy's ges- 
ture was unexpected, and tears came to 
Steve Smith’s eyes. 
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MARCUS RASKIN 



Locking only a candidate. 



Looking to 1972. In defeat. McCar- 
thy slack to his puns. The traditional 
.show- of party unity was beyond him — 
particulars after what he had seen on 
Michigan Avenue — and he refused to 
appear on the convention platform with 
the u inner. He would not. he said, en- 
dorse either Humphrey or Nixon. 
“We’ve forgotten the convention.” he 
told his supporters. “We’ve forgotten 
the Vice President. We’ve forgotten the 
platform.” For the next two months, 
he said, he would work for senatorial 
candidates who supported his view on 
the war. In the future, he would work 
to remold the party. 

indeed, the idea of remaking the par- 
ty seemed to excite him more than the 
chance of gaining the presidency “We 
have tested the process and found its 
weaknesses,” he said. “We’ll make this 
party in 1972 — perhaps 1970— quite 
different from what we found it in Chi- 
cago!” McCarthy was not hoasting idly, 
and his insurgents were already plan- 
ning for 1972. many of them hoping 
for a Nixon victory this fall to “pu- 
rify” the Democratic Party by defeat. 
Even while they were losing in Chi- 
cago. the McCarthy ites won conces- 
sions. such as abolition of the unit 
rule, that will make future conventions 
more democratic. The party, in any 
event, cannot ignore the talented young 
people who have stormed its fortress. 
“People know we have power now." 
vtid Tom Salionstall. one of the Sen- 
ator’s downy-faced staffers from Mas- 
sachusetts. “And were going to keep 
using it We'd be negating everything 
we’ve done for the past nine months if 
we drop out now.” 

The New Porty. Not everyone, how- 
ever. believes the Democratic Party can 
be either reformed or purified. Antici- 
pating Humphrey’s convention victory', 
organizers of an entirely new party — 
called, unsurprisingly “the New Party” 
— have already put their organization 
on the ballot in five states: Arizona. Col- 
orado. New Mexico. North Dakota and 
Oregon. They claim enough rignatures 
to win place* in New York and Ten- 
nessee. and are trying as well to go be- 
fore the voters in IS more, including 
such electoral prizes as California. Ohio 
and Illinois. (The filing date has al- 
readv passed in most other states.) 

All that is lacking is a candidate. Mc- 
Carthy would be the perfect choice, 
and New Party leaders, mostly disil- 
lusioned Democrats, still have faint 
hopes of persuading him to bolt the 
Democrats entirely. He has given them 
little encouragement. In any event, his 
candidacy would be only sy mbolic. Even 
if it won all of its fights and court 
suits, the New Party would still be on 
the ballot in only 25 states with a com- 
bined total of 290 electoral votes (270 
are needed for election). 

Yet even w ithout McCarthy, the New 
Party might hurt Humphrey. In a light 
election, it might pull enough liberal 
and peace votes away from the Dem- 
ocratic candidate to give the election 




GEORGE MeGOVERN 
Standing for the future . 



to Nixon. Even a few thousand votes 
could be decisive in California and New 
York, the centers of the peace move- 
ment. No Democrat in modem times 
has won election without one of the 
two most populous states. Actually, 
however, the New Party men are look- 
ing to future elections, when they hope 
to displace the Democratic Party. “1 
think the Democratic Party is lost,” 
says Marcus Raskin, a former disar- 
mament aide to President Kennedy who 
is one of the New Party’s chief pro- 
ponents and organizers “What hap- 
pened here this week shows that it now 
represents only the party bosses, the po- 
lice and the military.” 

Losers Goins. Though they never 
came dose to Humphrey in the del- 
egate count, neither McCarthy nor 
South Dakota’s George McGovern, the 
third candidate, could in fact he called 
a loser at Chicago. By standing in the 
national spotlight. Senator McGovern, 
who entered the race only IS days be- 
fore the nomination, has probably im- 
proved his chances for ic-clection to a 
second term this fall. Not only will his 
restrained performance as a presidential 
candidate enhance his reputation in the 
upper house (assuming that he is re- 
elected). it will probably also gain him 
consideration for a spot on some fu- 
ture national ticket. 

For his part, McCarthy has forced 
the retirement of the Presklent, precip- 
itated the de-escalation of the war. and 
brought about a re-examination of the 
American political structure. That may 
eventually prove more important than 
anything he could have done during 
four years as President. As leader of 
the government in exile, he w ill remain 
the conscience for millions of Amer- 
icans and a formidable figure that the 
President, whoever he is. cannot ig- 
nore. Who knows? Jn 1972. Eugene Mc- 
Carthy may even begin again his lone- 
ly, quixotic quest for the V\ hite House. 
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“I am prepared to stay with the is- 
sues/* he said, “so long as l have a con- 
stituency — and I still have a constit- 
uency/’ Neither Hubert Humphrey nor 
Richard Nixon is likely to dispute him. 

CRIME 

Higher Than Ever 

The FBI last week published its an- 
nual horror story, the Unitorm Crime 
Reports, which naggtngly showed a 
16% leap in serious offenses. J. Edgar 
Hoover's statistics placed last year 7 % 
ahead of 196o in rapes. 9% in ag- 
gravated assaults. 1 1 ! (• in murders and 
2 in robberies. Two out of every 
100 Americans, said the FBI, fell prey 
to a major felonv. This chilling statistic 
is misleading as an index for the na- 
tion as a whole, since most crime is con- 
centrated in the limited demographic 
area of the city ghetto. 

Hoover’s report, which came out a 
full month later than usual, contains a 
disconcerting analysis of rising crime 
since I960, the span ot the Kennedy 
and Johnson administrations. FBI sta- 
tistics usually stir debate. This edition 
enlarged the argument to include Hoo- 
ver's motives for its late release. Did 
he time it to spur the Democrats into 
taking a sutler law-and-order stance? 
Or was he striking back at those party 
members who urged that he be retired 
by tlie next Administration? The FBI in- 
sists that the delay was caused by the 
complexity of the 1 act-finding job. 
Whatever Hoover's aim. he hit two tar- 
gets. The gun. said the report. was used 
in 63% of all murders. 21% of the ag- 
gravated assaults and 63% of the armed 
robberies. Moreover, as crime rose, the 
rate of cases solved dropped by 8%. 
Last year. <aid the FBI. only one in five 
crimes was solved. 

ALASKA 

New Lead for the Sled 

u When a lead dog of a sleJ team 

grows old, the Eskimos shoot him.'* an 
Alaskan had warned grimly. And 
though he still begins his day at 6 3.m. 
with 30 minutes of calisthenics and an 
icy bath. Alaska’s Ernest Henry' Omen- 
ing is 81. No matter that for nearly 
three decades ho has pulled his suite’* 
sled as territorial governor, statehood 
advocate and. since 1959, U.S. Sen- 
ator Last week, borrowing a tradition 
from the Eskimos. Alaskan Democrats 
delivered the coup tie grace to Grucn- 
ing’s long anil vigorous political life. Tn 
the states primary, they gave 53% of 
the vote and the Democratic senatorial 
candidacy this fall to a 38-year-old ri- 
val named Mike Gravel. 

Few political observers expected 
Gruening’s defeat. He was a formidable 
candidate with a distinguished and re- 
markably varied career as editor, au- 
thor. historian and statesman. The son 
of a prominent New York physician. 
Gruening earned an M.D. at Harvard 



Medical School but abandoned that 
profession to become a newsman. At 
27 he was managing editor of the Bos- 
ton Traveler, one of the first editors in 
the country to demand that his writers 
treat Negroes fairly in their stories. At 
the end of World War I he became man- 
aging editor of The Nation, used the 
magazine's liberal platform to rail 
against U.S. imperialism in Nicaragua. 
Haiti and the Dominican Republic, and 
champion recognition of Mexico’s rev- 
olutionary Obrcgdn regime. 

Flip of the Coin. He found other lib- 
eral causes in the ’20s — a turn as na- 
tional publicity director for Robert La 
Toilette s 1924 Progressive Party pres- 
idential candidacy, a scholarly and sym- 
pathetic history of Mexico, an angry* 
expose of private utility companies’ 
propaganda (The Public Pays) that be- 
gan a long career of defending public 



power programs. Later, when F.D.R. 
came to power, Gruening was appoint- 
ed to the 1933 Inter- American Con- 
ference at Montevideo and helped ham- 
mer out the New Deal’s Good Neigh- 
bor policy'. The following year. Roo- 
sevelt appointed him to head the 
Interior Department’s new Division of 
Territories and Island Possessions, a 
post he held until 1939. when the Presi- 
dent named him territorial governor of 
Alaska. 

Gruening protested that the appoint- 
ment ought to go to an Alaskan, but 
onee on the ground he quickly became 
one himself. He worked tirelessly to 
make hi* territory a state, began by pro- 
moting the famed Alcan Highway, out- 
lawing discrimination against natives 
(Eskimos. Indians and Aleuts), starting 
to collect taxes from companies doing 
business in the territory. After he re- 
tired from the governorship in 1953. 
he urged siatehtKxl in a 600-page book 
(The State of Alaska) and dozens of 
magazine articles. 



When statehood finally came, he and 
longtime Congressional Delegate E. L. 
Bartlett were elected as the state’s first 
U.S. Senators. Gruening becoming the 
junior by a dip of the coin. 

Youngest Speaker. It was no coin 
flip, though, that gave Mike Gravel (pro- 
nounced Grah-rrf) the nomination that 
Gruening sought last week. A dark- 
hatred. lean-faced real estate developer, 
he brings some political experience of 
his own to the November contest. A na- 
tive of Massachusetts who drove taxi- 
cabs in New York City while earning 
his degree at Columbia, Gravel did not 
even arrive in Alaska until 1956. But 
he won such quick approval after elec- 
tion to the state's house ot repre- 
sentatives in 1962 that in his next term, 
he became its youngest Speaker. 

Though Gruening was one of the na- 
tion’s earliest and most outspoken doves 
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(he and Wayne Morse were the only 
two Senators to vote against the Gulf 
of Tonkin resolution), the hawkish 
Gravel did not make Viet Nam a big 
issue, concentrated instead on Alaska’s 
domestic problems and saturated the 
state with a well-made 30-minute cam- 
paign film. Only Gruening’s age was 
held against him: he was the oldest 
U’.S. Senator seeking re-election. 

Youth is still in Gravel’s comer His 
Republican opponent, also chosen in 
last week’s primary, will be Elmer E. 
Rasmuson. 59. a native son and board 
chairman of the National Bank of Alas- 
ka. No lightweight. Rasmtison has al- 
ready been shown a likely November 
winner — even in Democratic Alaska — 
in polLs that matched him against 
Gruening. But Gravel will be a far 
tougher challenge. In a state with one 
of the nation’s youngest populations and 
a voting age of 19, it may well be that 
the new Senator will be the candidate 
who is able to promise the most years 
in harness. 




GRUENING & GRAVEL AFTER PRIMARY 
How many years in harness was the factor. 
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